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AN APPLIED LITERATURE 1 
By George Howe 

It is often remarked by genuine booklovers that reading by 
paragraphs, by references, by chapters — a method very much in 
vogue in academic circles — is unfair both to authors and to readers. 
An author writes a book because, if he is not making a mere com- 
pilation, he has an idea to present. This chapter or that section 
is but one item in the presentation of his thought. A life of 
Pasteur is a presentation of the whole thought Pasteur, which can 
be transmitted to us only by a method of successive items, each of 
which is a part, and only a part, of that great thought. To be 
content with parts in place of the whole ,is to fail to do justice to 
the author in his undertaking and is to cheat ourselves of what 
he offered to give us. We neither allow him to present his thought 
in its entirety, nor do we allow ourselves to grasp it in its entirety. 

Many of us take a step further in the direction suggested by 
this reflection, and seek to read a literature not by chapters of 
books nor even by books themselves, but by the complete works of 
the individual makers of the literature. We concentrate for a 
while — maybe for a lifetime, if we are specialists, — -on Milton in 
an effort to grasp and appreciate completely the thought which he 
undertook to present to us. Each book of his, we realize, is but a 
single item of the whole idea for which he stands, and if we would 
comprehend him, we cannot afford, in justice to ourselves or to 
him, to accept this or that utterance for the total expression of his 
meaning. 

If it were possible, if our minds had the requisite reach, it would 
be immeasurably entertaining, and I believe profitable, to take still 
a third step and read a whole people by its literature, not by its 
books and not by its authors' works complete. The meaning of 
Shakespeare is this, the meaning of Carlyle is that, the meaning 
of Browning is another: put them all together and discover the 
meaning of English literature. The people had a thought to 

1 A lecture delivered at the University of South Carolina on the Southern 
Exchange Lectureship. 
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424 An Applied Literature 

present through the written word; the work of each author is but 
one of the successive items in the presentation of that thought. 

A literature like that of Rome tempts one wellnigh irresistibly 
to try out the suggestion. For it has the quite obvious peculiarity, 
differentiating it sharply from any modern literature, of being no 
longer in the making. It is a complete unit, with a beginning, a 
development, and at least in one sense, an end. Its successive 
itemb stand revealed. It is not complete, of course, in the sense 
that all of it is still extant. Indeed, the case is quite the reverse — 
we have now only a mere fraction of all that was produced. But 
even this circumstance adds to the temptation, since the very loss 
brings the matter more nearly within the range of possible achieve- 
ment. And we are confident that, with a few exceptions, that 
which has come down to us is the best and is typical, that not 
chance only has destroyed the remainder, but its own unworthiness 
to live also. The selective process, whether of chance or of pur- 
pose, which has eliminated and saved, and the historical circum- 
stance which has supplied a literature from its beginning to its 
end, enable us to take a comprehensive view of the whole and to 
ask, as we despair of asking of a modern literature, what was it 
like? what does it mean? 

These are big questions, of course, so big that one doubts whether 
it is possible, as already intimated, ever to discern the adequate 
answer. Certainly he would need a heart of oak and triple bronze 
who would undertake to give one. But one may essay, with full 
admission of all limitations, to describe certain outstanding char- 
acteristics as forming necessary parts of what the adequate answer 
is to be. 

Literature performs a two-fold function. On the one hand, it 
serves as a record of human experience. It is the storehouse of 
the wisdom of the ages. It is a teacher — the greatest, the most 
omniscient, the most eloquent and inspiring teacher of all times. 
Would we know how men and women lived in this or that period 
of history, we go to literature. Would we know what discoveries, 
what inventions they made, what mastery over nature they 
achieved, what methods of trade and communication they estab- 
lished, what political and religious and philosophical systems they 
built up, we go to literature. The other arts, especially the pic- 
torial arts, tell us much of the life of man, but our chief source of 
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knowledge is literature. The ancient Etruscans left works of art 
but no literature — they remain the mystery of Italy. 

The second function of literature does not yield so readily to 
description. It is infinitely more subtle, more intangible. Litera- 
ture speaks not only to the intellect but also to the feelings, not to 
the head only but to the heart also. It is a thing of beauty. And 
as a thing of beauty, if we are truly touched by beauty so that we 
can yield ourselves to it completely, we care not whether it teach, 
whether it draw a moral, whether it point a lesson, whether it 
preserve a record, or not. In fact, we register no judgment about 
it whatever, for judging is an intellectual process, not an aesthetic 
one. A thing of beauty is a joy forever — we can respond to beauty 
only through feeling. Literature serves to awaken our emotions, 
to stir our feelings, to delight us, to inspire us. 

Such differentiation of functions does not imply, of course, a 
distinct separation of the two in given pieces of literature. We 
cannot make a two-fold classification of the utterances of litera- 
ture and put in one list the informational, the didactic, the intel- 
lectual, and in the other the emotional, the inspirational, the 
aesthetic. Literature is at once a science and an art, and a par- 
ticular piece of literature is both at the same time. A history 
which is merely informational becomes a dry-as-dust chronicle, 
and is no more entitled to a place in literature than a consular 
list cut on stone. A manual of the rules of husbandry becomes a 
poem of exquisite charm and beauty when touched by the feeling 
and the imagination of a Vergil. At every moment there is a 
combination of the two functions. This should be borne in mind 
constantly in what follows. But though there is necessarily this 
interplay and interdependence of the two functions, it is never- 
theless true that a particular literature may place its main em- 
phasis on the one rather than on the other. To discover this 
emphasis in Roman literature is to read the Roman mind. 

One of the most marked indications of the Roman's conception of 
literature is to be found in the esteem in which he held prose as 
compared with poetry. Just as there was an aristocracy in the 
world of politics and society, so there was an aristocracy in the 
world of literature. As in the former those who performed public 
service for the state made up the nobility, so in the latter prose as 
the better vehicle of thought on policies and problems of state occu- 
pied the position of highest distinction. In the early days, indeed, 
5 
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the writing of verse was looked upon as little more than a form of 
manual labor, and was left to the lower classes, to captives, to 
slaves, to men of common origin. A Roman noble scorned to 
waste his time in fiction or in an art devoted mainly to pleasure. 
The only product worthy of his pen, if he must write at all, was 
one that would contribute something to the public welfare, whether 
in the form of records of the great men and great achievements of 
the past or of the solution of immediate and future social and 
political problems. Captives like Andronicus and Terence, or re- 
presentatives of the common classes like Plautus and Ennius, 
might devote themselves to poetry; men of the ruling class like 
Appius Claudius and Cato the Censor would restrict their writings 
to the field of oratory, history, and problems of daily life. 

Not until the Augustan era did poetry receive recognition as 
deserving a rank comparable with that of prose. Even in that 
golden time its growing favor consisted more in its acceptance and 
the praise accorded it by distinguished patrons like Augustus and 
Maecenas than in its production by men of high station. Roman 
gentlemen had learned to appreciate it, but they still left it to 
others to write. Vergil was the son of a peasant farmer and 
Horace the son of a freedman. It took centuries for poetry to win 
its way in the esteem of those whose opinion counted for most in 
directing and controlling the life of the nation, and even when it 
seemed to have done so, whole-hearted recognition was extended 
only to certain forms. Nowhere more clearly do we discover the 
peculiar Roman attitude towards poetry than in their differentia- 
tion of forms that were dignified and worth while and forms that 
were but the pastime of the idler and the dilettante. The nature 
of this distinction will be pointed out in another connection. 

If prose then was held in higher esteem than poetry, it behooves 
us to note more particularly the nature of their prose writings. 
They fall into the categories of history, biography, oratory, letters, 
manuals, jurisprudence. 

History is a record of the life of the state. So far it relates to 
the past. But history is also a guide for the future, not only in 
matters political, but also and chiefly in matters moral. Livy has 
expressed the Roman view admirably in the preface to his history : 

To the following considerations I wish every one seriously and earnestly 
to attend; by what kind of men, and by what sort of conduct, in peace and 
war, the empire has been both acquired and extended: then, as discipline 
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gradually declined, let him follow in his thought the structure of ancient 
morals, as first, as it were, leaning aside, then sinking farther and farther, 
then beginning to fall precipitate, until he arrives at the present times, 
when our vices have attained to such a height of enormity, that we can 
no longer endure either the burden of them, or the sharpness of the neces- 
sary remedies. This is the great advantage to be derived from the study 
of history; indeed the only one which can make it answer any profitable 
or salutary purpose; for being abundantly furnished with clear and dis- 
tinct examples of every kind of conduct, we may select for ourselves, and 
for the state to which we belong, such as are worthy of imitation; and, 
carefully noting such as, being dishonourable in their principles, are 
equally so in their effects, learn to avoid them. (Translation by Baker.) 

The same view is expressed by the other great Eoman historian, 
Tacitus, in the third book of his Annals: 

It is no part of my purpose to set forth every motion that was made 
in the senate, but only such as were very honourable or specially dis- 
graceful in their character. For I deem it to be the chief function of 
history to rescue merit from oblivion, and to hold up before evil words 
and evil deeds the terror of the reprobation of posterity. (Translation 
by Ramsay.) 

That biography serves the same ends of preserving records and 
of teaching moral lessons may be gathered from the words of 
Tacitus at the beginning of his Life of Agricola: 

To hand down to posterity the works and ways of famous men was our 
fathers' custom: our age has not yet abandoned it even now, indifferent 
though it be to its own children, whenever, at least, some great and 
notable virtue has dominated and overpowered the vice common alike to 
small states and great — misapprehension of integrity and jealousy. 
(Translation by Hutton.) 

It would seem from statements like these — and they can be con- 
firmed as representing the Eoman point of view by similar expres- 
sions from other Eoman writers — that the chief purpose of history 
is to serve as a guide in public morality. In so far as it is a 
record of the past, it is a means of giving voice to pride of race 
and country. It bolsters up patriotism and morals. There is in 
it very little of the spirit of investigation solely for the sake of 
ascertaining the truth. 

When we turn from history and biography to letters, it is with 
the expectation of finding a totally different picture of life. Ci- 
cero's letters were written with no thought of publication. They 
were indisputably intended to be read only by the persons to whom 
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they were addressed. Every circumstance of their production, col- 
lection, and publication would point to a content of a private 
nature. There are indeed many letters in the collection that deal 
with intimate personal matters of family and home life. But 
these are rather the exception than the rule. The greater part of 
them have to do with persons and problems of politics and gov- 
ernment. They are as a matter of fact our chief source for the 
history of the troublous times of the decline of the Eepublic. Since 
they are confidential, they of course afford a revelation of the heart 
of the writer; but that even under the protection of the sealed 
tablet the very act of writing brought the thought of the state, 
that in private communications to intimates the subjects most 
discussed were those pertaining to public affairs, is a phenomenon 
that throws much light on the Eoman idea of the purposes of 
literature. 

The other collections of letters of which we are in a position to 
form a judgment were intended for publication. Those of Seneca 
treat of ethics; those of Pliny the Younger of public persons and 
institutions and events, with just enough of the personal to give 
the tone of private letters. Letters reveal almost the same point 
of view as history and biography. 

That branch of prose which was most highly developed as an 
art form by the Komans was the oration. The whole system of 
education was planned for the training of the orator. Other sub- 
jects of inquiry and study — history, biography, philosophy, science, 
even poetry — were but the handmaidens of oratory. Says Cicero : 

In my opinion, indeed, no man can be an orator possessed of every 
praiseworthy accomplishment, unless he has attained the knowledge of 
everything important, and of all liberal arts, for his language must be 
ornate and copious from knowledge, since, unless there be beneath the 
surface matter understood and felt by the speaker, oratory becomes an 
empty and almost puerile flow or words. (Translation by Watson.) 

When Quintilian wrote his remarkable book on the principles of 
education, he revealed his conception of the final goal of education 
in the very title of the book, The Training of the Orator. If we 
are inclined to wonder at this emphasis on the art of oratory, we 
must remember that the spoken word was the most effective means 
of publicity in an age that lacked the printing press. And we 
must bear in mind that oratory was the only direct channel through 
which a man might hope to reach the higher offices of state. The 
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highest profession that a Roman might follow was service of the 
state, and he proved that this was his opinion by so shaping the 
curricula of his schools as to provide first and last an education 
for citizenship. Oratory was a highly developed art, but it was 
also intensely practical; and back of it, as back of history, bio- 
graphy, and letters, stood the state as the inspiring cause. 

The Romans had a special predilection for works of massive 
proportions. This is true of both prose and poetry, but it is espe- 
cially noteworthy in prose. There is nothing in Greek litearture, 
or even in modern literature, like the works of such men as Varro 
and Pliny the Elder. The Romans may be said to have been the 
inventors of the encyclopedia. In modern times such vast under- 
takings are invariably collaborations of many workers; in the case 
of the Romans they were the work of individuals. This difference 
is not to be explained merely by the difference in the progress of 
knowledge now and then. The explanation lies rather in the dif- 
ference between the Roman and the modern attitude towards knowl- 
edge. The Roman was not moved to such tasks by a spirit of pure 
research; he did not investigate for the love of investigation; he 
did not search for truth for truth's sake. It was not necessary 
therefore, as it is now, that he be a specialist in this or that field 
of learning. He was a compiler. His purpose was simply to 
gather together and put in convenient form all that was known or 
thought to be known of every subject which had practical appli- 
cation to life. What he regarded as mere theories he might ques- 
tion, but what he regarded as facts established by his predecessors 
he accepted and recorded. 

Pliny the Younger has left us a delightful account of the method 
of work of the great compiler his uncle, which is worth quoting for 
its own sake as well as for the sake of the point of view it sets 
forth: 

Before daybreak he used to wait upon Vespasian. . . . When he had 
finished the affairs which that emperor committed to his charge, he re- 
turned home again to his studies. After a short and light repast at noon 
... he would frequently in the summer, if he was disengaged from busi- 
ness, repose himself in the sun; during which time some author was read 
to him, from whence he made extracts and observations, as indeed this was 
his constant method whatever book he read: for it was a maxim of his, 
that ' no book was so bad but some profit might be gleaned from it.' 
When this basking was over, he generally went into the cold bath, and 
as soon as he came out of it, just took a slight refreshment, and then 
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reposed himself for a little while. Then, as if it had been a new day, 
he immediately resumed his duties till dinner-time, when a book was 
again read to him, upon which he would make some running notes. . . . 
In summer he always rose from supper by daylight; and in winter aa 
soon as it was dark; and this was a sort of binding law with him. Such 
was his manner of life amidst the noise and hurry of the town; but in 
the country his whole time was devoted to study without intermission, 
excepting only when he bathed. But in this exception I include no more 
than the time he was actually in the bath; for all the while he was rubbed 
and wiped, he was employed either in hearing some book read to him, or 
in dictating himself. In his journeys, as though released from all other 
cares, he found leisure for this sole pursuit. A shorthand writer, with 
books and tablets, constantly attended him in his chariot, who, in the 
winter, wore a particular sort of warm gloves, that the sharpness of the 
weather might not occasion any interruption to his studies; and for the 
same reason my uncle always used a sedan chair in Borne. . . . By this 
extraordinary application he found time to write so many volumes, besides 
one hundred and sixty which he left me, consisting of a kind of common- 
place, written on both sides in a very small character. (Translation by 
Melmoth and Hutchinson.) 

Abstracting, excerpting, making notes are the method of one 
who possesses the talent for organization. There can be no doubt 
that the Roman's talent for organization was his greatest. We 
do not have to analyze his literature to discover this. What he 
actually accomplished politically and socially in the world of anti- 
quity affords abundant evidence of that quality of mind which 
has been well named righteousness, used in the sense of a spiritual 
compulsion to set things right. And yet his literature is the clear- 
est and most interesting expression of it. 

That expression comes to finest flower in his jurisprudence. We 
often say of the Eoman that he was the lawgiver of the world. 
Always he had given his thought to law. From the earliest times 
he had realized that if he was to succeed in setting things right 
he must formulate it in definite unmistakable terms. But it was 
only at a comparatively late date that the great jurists appeared 
who were to exert such a powerful influence upon the social organi- 
zation of Europe. The task that confronted them was exactly to 
their liking ; the method of attack was wholly characteristic. They 
did not look upon the matter in hand as an object for speculation 
and argumentation, as a Plato or an Aristotle had done before 
them; they were faced with existing facts which had come about 
as an outgrowth of actual practice and performance. Their prob- 
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lem was to clarify and to systematize this great accumulation, to 
reduce a multitude of particular rules to general principles, which 
could then be put in logical groups. So they codified, made man- 
uals, encyclopaedias, digests. It is true, they examined into the 
origins and bases of law, deriving it according to this or that 
philosophical conception; but they concerned themselves not so 
much with the deductions that must be drawn from certain philo- 
sophical hypotheses as with questions of what life had actually 
brought forth. Law was not a divine principle to be discovered 
and lived as an ideal, it was the crystallization of custom. Its 
object was not the attainment of abstract justice, but the working 
out of an orderly society, that men might live together in the state. 
Experience was the teacher, and the state was the end and aim. 

The latest great expression of the Roman literary genius was 
that of the early church fathers in the final struggle between pa- 
ganism and Christianity. We are not here concerned with an 
examination of it, because it represents rather the beginning of a 
new era than the end of the old. And yet one phase of it at least 
is so typically Eoman that it is worth while to notice it. With 
certain notable exceptions, such as the mystic Tertullian and the 
great theologian Augustine, the writers of this late period devoted 
their attention to translation, to the clarification of disputed points 
of controversy, to the interpretation of the Christian literature of 
the East. They tended, like the jurists, to the ordering of the 
mass of material that confronted them, to the classifying of the 
orthodox and the unorthodox, to the making of compendia. On 
the imaginative side, it is true, they were fired by the mysticism 
of a new religion, on the intellectual side they were interested in 
the subtleties of dialect. But their chief value was in the role 
they played as interpreters and carriers of the thought of the East 
to the world of the West. They are still industrious workers on 
a practical matter. And even in the new field of religion they 
never lose sight of the state as dominating every phase of life. 
Even Augustine thinks in terms of the state; he substituted the 
church for the state and called his great book the City of God. 

Turning now from prose to poetry, it has already been remarked 
that we discover most clearly the peculiar Roman bent of mind in 
matters literary in his differentiation between forms that were 
worthy of highest esteem and forms that were little more than a 
mere waste of time. Epic holds the chief place. The Romans 
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began the writing of epic in imitation of Homer — indeed it was no 
more than translation. But as early as Naevius and Ennius they 
had breathed into it a new spirit, the spirit of history. The sub- 
ject chosen by Naevius was the conflict between Rome and Car- 
thage, and the Annals of Ennius related the story of Rome from 
its foundation to his own day. Vergil conceived the epic as a 
means of inculcating political, moral, and religious principles. 
His subject is not so truly arms and the man as it is the glory and 
the greatness of Rome as built upon sound morality. To one who 
has read Latin epic there seems nothing strange in the statement 
of Vergil's ancient biographer to the effect that the Aeneid was 
written at the request of the emperor. At a time of transition 
from a republic to a monarchy Augustus saw the political value 
to his administration of turning men's thoughts away from the 
present to the glories of the past, and the aid in his social and 
religious reforms to be derived from the celebration of the old-time 
virtues now in a state of decay. And the epic was a suitable ve- 
hicle for such matter. It served the same purpose as history — 
preserving the record of the past and teaching morality. After 
Vergil, Lucan followed the tradition of the historical-political- 
moral epic in his Pharsalia, at once an account of the civil war of 
Caesar and Pompey and a treatise on stoicism. Among the minor 
poets certain departures are to be found, but they are exceptions, 
not the rule, and for the most part their work has passed into 
oblivion, perhaps for the very reason that they did not express the 
thought of the race. 

One possessed of the gifts essential to poetry who preferred to 
devote his talents to material of less importance than the epic was 
forced to assume an apologetic attitude. Invitations were extended 
him to turn his abilities to worthier account. So Vergil in the 
earlier years of his career, while he was engaged on the Eclogues 
and the Georgics, was approached by men of the stamp of Au- 
gustus. Horace, when asked to celebrate the deeds of Agrippa, 
replies in his graceful fashion: 

But I, Agrippa, on my lyre 

Dare not attempt such lofty themes; 
Achilles staunch, but fierce and dire; 

Or the sea-rover with his schemes, 
Ulysses; Pelops' cruel hall; 
Small men grand deeds may not recall. 
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My lyre obeys a peaceful Muse, 

She lets no war-song thrill her string; 
And I from diffidence refuse 

Illustrious Caesar's praise to sing, 
Or thine; thy deeds might suffer wrong 
From some defect within the song. 
Of feasts I love to sing, or war — 

If war at all — that lovers wage, 
Where sharpened nails the weapon are, 

And youths are met by maidens' rage; 
I'm fancy free one day, one day 
On fire with love, but always gay. 

(Translation by Aglen.) 

Propertius has a great deal to say on the subject, and he speaks, 
according to his nature, much more seriously. The most charac- 
teristic passage is in the first elegy of the second book : 

But if, Maecenas, the Fates had granted me the power to lead the hosts 
of heroes into war, I would not sing the Titans, nor Ossa on Olympus 
piled, that Pelion might be a path to heaven. I'd sing not Thebes nor 
Troy's citadel, that is Homer's glory, nor yet how at Xerxes' bidding sea 
met sundered sea, nor, again, would I chant the primeval realm of Remus 
or the fierce spirit of lofty Carthage, the Cimbrian's threats or the service 
wrought by Marius for the State. But I would tell of the wars and the 
deeds of thy master Caesar, and next after mighty Caesar my thoughts 
would turn on thee. . . . But my heart has not power in verse severe to 
trace the line of Caesar to his Phrygian grandsires. The sailor talks of 
winds, the ploughman of oxen, the soldier counts o'er his wounds, the 
shepherd his sheep, while we for our part tell of lovers' wars! Let each 
man pass his days in that wherein his skill is greatest. To die for love 
is glory; and glory yet again to have power to joy in one love only; ah, 
may I, and I alone, joy in the love that's mine. (Translation by Butler.) 

And Ovid with his customary flippancy: 

Of what avail will it be to me to have sung of swift Achilles? What 
will the sons of Atreus, the one or the other, do for me, and he who in 
wandering lost as many years as in war, and Hector the lamented, dragged 
by Haemonian steeds? But a tender beloved, at my oft praising of her 
beauty, has come of herself to the poet as the reward for his song. Great 
is my recompense! Renowned names of heroes, fare ye well; your favors 
are not the kind for me! And fair ones, turn hither your beauteous faces 
as I sing the songs which rosy Love dictates to me! (Translation by 
Showerman.) 

Poets may refuse to write epic because they feel that they do not 
possess the necessary powers, or because they are wholly absorbed 
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in the passion of love ; but in refusing their tone is one of apology, 
and not one of them maintains that any other form deserves to 
rank with the epic. They are also thoroughly Koman in appreci- 
ating that epic has its practical, even contemporary, purposes, 
which would force them, if they should undertake it at all, to do as 
Vergil did and trace the ancestry of mighty Caesar back to his 
Phrygian grandsires. 

It is very significant that esteem in almost equal measure was 
placed upon purely didactic poetry as upon epic. We are not here 
concerned with the methods used to bring about success in a branch 
of poetry in which, it is not too much to say, the later literatures 
failed, but we are concerned with the fact of success. One will not 
be guilty of exaggeration who claims for the Be Rerum Natura of 
Lucretius and the Georgics of Vergil that they are the two greatest 
masterpieces of didactic poetry. And yet to our modern thought 
how unsuited to the Muse seem such themes as the atomic theory 
and agriculture ! But we are reading them still because the Ro- 
mans found the way to clothe these themes in beauty. The strik- 
ing point is that it was upon matter of this character that they 
lavished their richest imagination. Satire, which as a formal 
branch of poetry the Romans justly claimed as their own inven- 
tion, is but a species of the didactic. Its subject matter is prac- 
tical ethics, but instead of displaying the virtues as epic does, it 
attacks the vices that undermine morality. Horace admits that it 
is mere prose except that it is cast in metrical form, and recog- 
nizes its didactic character in his famous definition of it. " What 
is to hinder me," he says, " from telling the truth in jest, as kindly 
teachers sometimes give sweets to children that they may be willing 
to learn the elements?" In Persius and Juvenal the sweets be- 
come less and less necessary, and the teaching more and more vital. 
The outstanding lyric poets of Rome are Catullus and Horace. 
The former satisfies the modern in all essentials of lyrical expres- 
sion. He is free from all thought of practical purpose, and sings 
wholeheartedly of his love and hate. But in the opinion of the 
Romans he held a secondary place; Horace towered head and 
shoulders above him. If we too love Horace, it is not for his 
lyrical passion, but for that painstaking ease with which he has 
uttered obvious truths in immortal phrases. Horace is far more 
thoroughly Roman than Catullus. He is a rare instance of a poet 
who can successfully turn lyric to practical purposes. The themes 
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in which he is greatest are patriotism, the Koman virtues, the 
praises of Augustus, peace, social reform, the inevitableness of 
death. When he sings of love we are left cold and unmoved except 
by the mere grace of phrase. There are exceptions, of course, to 
this general statement, notably in his odes on friendship and in his 
convivial songs; but it remains true withal that the poet laureate 
measures up to the Eoman requirement that poetry must find its 
reason for being in relating its matter to the larger problems of 
the people and the state. 

The conception of literature as art was not native to the Eoman. 
Whether he would have come to it, if he had been left to develop 
along his own lines, is a matter of mere speculation. As it was, 
he caught it from the Greeks, he learned to appreciate its worth, 
and in his businesslike fashion he set about cultivating his latent 
talents for the realization and the expression of beauty. Here too 
his method was thoroughly characteristic. He translated, he 
studied Greek handbooks, he mastered the principles of formal 
rhetoric, he classified, he formulated rules. A practice in meter, 
for example, once discovered, became immutable law. He did 
not, like the Greek, allow his feeling for beauty in the first instance 
to determine the form and the extent to which he might vary it ; 
but rather, he accepted first the form, which he had inherited from 
the Greek, as a fixed and invariable mold into which he must pour 
his material. If he could make his material fit the mold more or 
less exactly, then he was a more or less successful artist. So 
Horace excels Catullus, so Ovid is a better artist than Propertius. 
To the credit of the Koman be it said that he made himself mas- 
ter of what he undertook to do, for it would be difficult to find a 
more perfect harmony of matter and form than his literature 
displays. 

The Greek influence upon Eoman literature extends of course 
much further than to form only. As has been remarked, Eoman 
literature took its beginning from the Greek, and all through its 
long course is fairly saturated with it. It is nearly impossible to 
mark off with any sort of definitenes that which may be called 
original from that which is borrowed. And yet, in spite of the 
fact that for almost every Eoman book there was a Greek model, 
Eoman literature is not at all like Greek literature. What they 
borrowed they altered and skilfully adapted to their own needs. 
In the primitive days before they had fallen under the magic spell 
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of Greek culture, their literature was little more than a crude form- 
ulation of laws and treaties, calendars of priests and magistrates, 
ritualistic chants for religious uses, and more or less extempora- 
neous dialogues at harvest merry-makings. These beginnings no 
doubt had in them latent possibilities of an original literature, but 
the development was early interrupted and thenceforth determined 
by the contact with the Greek civilization in southern Italy and in 
Sicily. Here the Komans, just at a moment when evidently they 
were ready for it, came face to face with the products of an art 
which had already reached its highest state of perfection. Un- 
trained though they were, they were quick to see its value, and 
using their remarkable gift for learning from others they set to 
work to imitate. They began by translating — indeed they were the 
inventors of translation. When they realized, as they soon did, 
that translation could do no more than reproduce a life which was 
not their own, they passed on from translation to adaptation, 
accepting forms and technique ready-made, profoundly influenced 
by the knowledge and beliefs embodied in what they were imitat- 
ing, but reshaping the material to make it accord with their own 
manner of thought and life. 

Translation, imitation, adaptation, whatever their shortcomings, 
are certainly the method of the practical man. They offer the 
shortest cut to what is wanted. They are great time-savers, and 
they spare the slow uncertain process of natural growth. If the 
method reveals the Eoman's practical nature, the skill and rapidity 
with which he found the way and the choice he made of what he 
would use reveal his originality. His choice fell upon history and 
oratory because of their immediate relation to public life; upon 
technical manuals, expanded by him into encyclopaedias, because 
of their practical value in meeting the material needs of his exist- 
ence; upon didactic and epic poetry because they offered vent for 
his pride of race and state and opportunity for the upbuilding of 
public morality. 

So much for a very cursory survey of the more important 
branches of Roman literature. If the generalizations which have 
been made are just and true, then it becomes clear that the two 
characteristic features of the literature as a whole, as they are also 
features common to every branch of it, are its practical nature and 
its devotion to the service of the state. Indeed these two qualities 
complement each other. The literature has a definite purpose to 
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accomplish, and that purpose is the upbuilding and the preserva- 
tion of the state. It is not concerned with beauty for beauty's 
sake, nor with truth for truth's sake, but with beauty as it adorns 
that which is useful, with truth as it can be set to work in the 
business of living. And that which is useful is that which touches 
the life of the commonwealth, the business of living is the business 
of organizing society. Roman literature is essentially a public 
literature. There is almost no fiction in Latin prose, and that to 
be found in poetry deals almost exclusively with mythology, not 
with the private life of the people. Love poets singing of their 
own personal experiences are on the defensive as men out of har- 
mony with the aims of literature. What we read elsewhere than 
in the love poets of the private joys and sorrows of individuals we 
read between the lines, not in the written word. The written word 
is taken up, directly or indirectly, with the greater themes of the 
vast organization of republic or empire. It is primarily the ex- 
pression of the public man. The state is its inspiration, the state 
is its subject, the state is its goal. 

We are familiar with the distinction in the realm of scientific 
study between pure science and applied science. May we not apply 
the same terms to literature, and recognize the distinction between 
pure literature and applied literature? 

Whether we accept an evolutionary theory of history or not, we 
are at least well aware that civilization has marked its progress 
by certain great definite stages of development. The successive 
stages may not constitute a series that steadily ascends to ever 
higher levels, but whether the series rises or falls, each of its parts 
performs a definite service which distinguishes it from every other 
part. So literatures, which constitute the chief record and expres- 
sion of the several stages in the progress of civilization, form a 
series of definite and distinct units, each performing its unique 
function in the life of man. 

Greek literature is a pure literature. It is concerned with the 
vast undertaking of rationalizing knowledge. Its business is to 
seek out and to formulate truth in whatever region truth may lie 
and to whatever result it may lead. Beauty is truth — beauty itself 
becomes an end and aim. Beauty and truth point the way to the 
good, and the whole life of man is comprised in the aesthetic, the 
intellectual, and the moral. Reason stands supreme, directs the 
investigation, and passes judgment on the findings. The experi- 
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ence of the individual, the experience of society, the experience 
of the natural universe about us are but the material with which 
we work in our search for living principles. Pure science and pure 
literature seek to discover the universal as revealed in the particular. 

Eoman literature is an applied literature. It is concerned with 
putting knowledge to work in the actual daily life of men and 
women. Its business is to promote the organization of society 
according to discovered principles, to bring this, that, and the 
other experiment under a common law, to save waste through sys- 
tem. The individual person, the individual city-state become swal- 
lowed up in one vast empire of society. Knowledge of truth as 
such is of no value; it acquires value only to the extent to which 
it can be made to work. 

The Greek discovered the principle ; the Roman applied it. The 
Greek was interested in life as it pointed the way to truth; the 
Roman was interested in truth as it enabled men to live together 
in society. 

The University of North Carolina. 



